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THE USE OF fitf IN QUESTIONS 
By Frank Colk Babbitt 

IN Greek grammars the statement is regularly made that questions 
introduced by /uj expect the answer 'no.' Some time ago I 
became sceptical regarding the truth of this statement, and more 
recently I took occasion to note from my reading examples of the use 
of /iij in questions. I became, in time, convinced that the use of juj 
in questions (except in purely rhetorical questions) does not, as a rule, 
expect the answer ' no,' but that its use shows the same fundamental 
distinction which always exists between ou and jnj, namely, that ov is 
used in questions of fact, while in other questions (e.g. questions of 
possibility) /mj is used. 

Thus we have at least four forms of questions, (i) the simple verb 
with no introductory word : as vb; 'is it raining?' i.e. asking merely 
for information; (2) oix vu; 'is it not raining?' i.e. I think it is 
raining, but pray tell me if it is not, questioning merely the fact of rain 
or no rain; (3) ov SiJjtov v«; 'it is'nt raining is it?' i.e. I think it 
is not; (4) /uj (or p£>v) v«; 'is it not possible that it is raining?' 
i.e. among other possibilities. But the context may show that the 
speaker is already acquainted with the facts, and asks the question in 
a purely rhetorical manner ; in such case /«? v« must mean ' is it pos- 
sible that it is raining ! ' implying of course the answer ' no.' A brief 
examination of some of the examples (they do not pretend to be 
exhaustive) will, I think, suffice to make this matter clear. 

In the Odyssey (6, 199) Nausicaa says to her companions: 

arrrJTf /ioi, afi<f>tvo\ot ' irotrt <f>tvytTt <j>u>Ta l&oixrai; 
i) n^ irov tiki StKT/iictW <j>axrd' €/ifUvut avBpuiv; 

Here the most natural reason for this running away was because, for the 
moment, they thought Odysseus unfriendly, and so Nausicaa naturally 
asks if this is the reason (among other possible reasons) why they are 
running away ; but she certainly did not expect the answer 'no,' else she 
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would not have proceeded to explain, as she does in the following lines, 
why such a reason for fear was groundless. 

So also in the Odyssey (9,405-6), the Cyclopes ask Polyphemus why 
he is crying out so loudly, and further ask : 

i] |t4j rts <riv fiijXa fiporuiv aixovroi iXavvu; 
ij p4j tic a avrof ktuvu ooAu> i/i fiirj<j>i; 

That is, are the reasons (among other possible reasons) for his crying 
out the ones that they state? These are the possibilities that occur 
to their minds, and Polyphemus answers affirmatively that one of these 
suggested possibilities is what is really taking place, but, owing to the 
playing on the word ovrie, the Cyclopes understand that neither of 
the suggestions is right ; hence they conclude that Polyphemus must 
be afflicted by a heaven-sent plague, since they can think of nothing 
else on earth that could be hurting him. (I cannot at all agree with 
Mr. Monro in this matter (H. G. § 358 C) either in regard to the 
" strong form of denial uttered in a hesitative or interrogative tone " 
or in regard to the " incredulity " expressed in such a question. If 
any incredulity is expressed, it lies in the 1? and not in the /xij. Cf. 
Od. 5, 415, quoted below. 

In Plato's Apology (24 D-25 a) Socrates is endeavoring to discover 
who, according to Meletus' ideas, are the corrupters of the youth, and 
he sets about his task by trying first to learn who are able to improve 
the youth. He learns successively that all the members of the court, 
the audience, and the members of the Senate, exert an improving influ- 
ence. Socrates has now reduced the possible corrupters to within very 
narrow limits, and asks Meletus if the members of the Assembly may 
not be the guilty ones. His words are 1 : dAA.' apa, <3 MtATjTt, \*\ oi iv 
tjj Ikk\tj<ti<} . . . &ux.<j>9itpov<ri tows viuiripov: ; rj KaKtivoi f3t\Ttovs 
rotovo-tK oravm; Whether this be regarded as a single or a double 
question makes no difference for us, for we are concerned only with 
the first part, which, like other questions introduced by /uj, does not 



1 Interesting is Dyer's note on this passage, (or he apparently saw the truth, yet 
could not refrain from quoting the set phrase of the grammars. He says: "Ques- 
tions with ni take a negative answer for granted. . . . ' Somebody in Athens is 
corrupting the youth. We have seen that it is nobody else, hence possibly it is 
these gentlemen.' But this is absurd," etc. 
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expect the answer 'no,' but merely queries the possibilities. The only 
ground on which this question could be said to expect the answer 'no,' 
is that it may be regarded as a rhetorical question, since the context 
shows that Socrates has probably already made up his mind on the 
subject; such questions will be treated further on. Other examples 
are Xen. Oec. 12, 1, where Socrates politely asks Ischomachus whether 
possibly he may not be detaining him, in case he has other matters to 
attend to (as he might very likely have). 

"AAAA yap, tyr/v *y«>, Y&\ ft KaTa«c<i>Avo>, <3 'Io~)(6pa\€ t dVicvai tJSij 
ftovXoptvov ; 

In Xenophon's Memorabilia (4, 2, 10) are numerous questions in 
rapid succession, each introduced by joy. It is customary in the gram- 
mars to quote partially the second of these alone (or the second or 
third) as a proof that such questions expect a negative answer, but such 
a method of quotation does enormous violence to the proper under- 
standing of the passage, since in several of the questions Socrates 
(with no irony) adds a reason for expecting an affirmative answer. It 
is worth while to quote the passage at length : 

t< Si Stj fiov\6p.cvos ayaBbi y€vic$ax, i<f>i), <3 Ev^vSiy/nt, <rvAAcy«« 
Ta ypd/ifiara ; iir« Si 8«crta>7njcrc»' 6 E£#v8)j/i.o« <tkoitu>v oti airOKpivairo, 
iraA.ii' o Suxporiys, *Apa (it) Jar/jos; i<pr]. iroAAa yap icat larptov icrrt 
o-vyypap.pn.Ta. ko\ 6 EvflvStj/ios , Ma Ai", c^>ij, owe iyuyi. AAAa |it) 
apxiTtKTwv jSouAj yivicOm; yvio/xoviKOV yap ivopbt koi tovto Set. ov- 
kovv tywy', i<t ,r l' "AAAa |M| yiwpirprji imdvp.ti'i, «<£»?, ycvicOai. ayaObs, 
tuenrtp o ©tdSupoj; Oi&i ytwpcTpip, t<t>rj. "AAAa |ii) ao-rpoAoyos, i<f>i}, 
ytvcaBai; 'fls Si Kal tovto ypviiTo, "AAAa |M] paifiioSos; i(prj' Kal yap 
ra 'Op-rjpov ul <j>a(Tiv Itttj iravra KiKTfj<r6ai. Ma At ovk eyuy , l<pyj • 
rovs yap T04 pwpuiSoxK oTSa, ktA. 

The sense of the passage as I understand it is this: Socrates asks 
Euthydemus in what he desires to excel that he is collecting so many 
books. Does he wish to be a physician? — their compilations are very 
voluminous ; or an architect? — they, too, must be well provided with a 
store of knowledge (such as Euthydemus might obtain from his books) 
— and so on, until finally he asks (remembering that Euthydemus is said 
to possess a copy of Homer entire) whether he may not be intending 
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to employ his copy of Homer in learning to be a rhapsodist In none 
of these questions is there the slightest suggestion that the expected 
answer will be 'no,' unless we assume (wrongly, as it seems to me) that 
Socrates is talking ironically, in which case these questions come under 
the head of rhetorical questions, which will be considered later. 

No argument is to be drawn from the fact that all these questions 
happen to be answered in the negative. An equal number of questions 
containing py can be produced in which the answer happens to be 
affirmative. 

Two other examples from Plato, Euthydemus, of past tenses with /tij 
are quoted by Ktihner (§ 589, Anmerk. 5), who tries, however, to 
explain them by an ellipsis of a word of fearing. 

In a fragment also of Plato's UaiSdptov (quoted in the scholium on 
Aristoph. Pax 948), if the text be right, py is used in a question 
expecting the answer 'yes.' The fragment is: 

<f>tpl TOVT iflM 

Sti^of to Kavovo 

fjioi otvpo* |it| / u »X a V* * n > 

The scholiast quotes this in proof of his statement immediately preced- 
ing, that the knife was regularly concealed in the basket beneath the 
barley and the fillets. Hence it is fair to infer that the person who 
asked /uj f^x ai p' '•*>' really expected to find a knife there. 

So in Aeschyl. Suppl. 292 pi) "<" Aoyos r\.% "Lrpia piyOrfvax pporw is 
followed by an affirmative answer, as might naturally be expected. 

That prj may be found in company with other (quasi) interrogative 
words (apa /uj, ij py, pi) ovv = pStv) retaining its regular meaning 
needs hardly more than to be stated. Some examples of ipa p-f) and 
r) ptj have, for convenience, already been given in treating of /«J. It 
will suffice therefore to mention only one more example. 1 

In Plato's Crito, 44 e, Crito asks Socrates apa. y« |u| ipov wpop.r]$rj 
ko.1 rS>v SXXutv firiTtjSeiW, pi), lay <ri> ivOioot i(i\6rj<s } ot trviuxparrai 
yp'iv rpdypara irapc'x<iHri, ktX., and goes on to assure him that he need 
have no anxiety on that account, for the task of rescue is by no means 
so difficult for them as Socrates thinks. Plainly Crito thinks that 



Other examples may be found in Kuhner's Crammatik, % 587, 14. 
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Socrates must have some anxiety on their account, else he would not 
give reasons why Socrates need not feel anxious. Consequently the 

affirmative answer (45 a) kcu ravra irpofir]6oviuu, <u Kpiruiv, «ai aXXa 

iroXAa is exactly what Crito expects. 

So also (uov (like simple /«}) inquires merely as to possibilities, and 
may quite as frequently be followed by an affirmative as by a negative 
answer. Thus in the Pax (746) Aristophanes boasts that he has 
driven from the stage, among other things, those who intentionally get 
a beating, 

W o trvvSovKot ffKii^o? ovrov ras s-Airyas ttr' aWpwro 
" CI KaKO&xtiiov, ti to Sep/*' «»«»0«s; C** varpi^w ticrifiaXir 
aoi, kt\." 

Here, exactly as in the Odyssey passages quoted above, the question is 
concerning the first natural supposition that enters the speaker's mind 
in explanation of the circumstances. The supposition may turn out to 
be right or wrong, but the speaker, in choosing the most reasonable 
explanation that occurs to his mind, shows that he thinks it more likely 
to be right than wrong, and hence would be less disappointed by an 
affirmative than by a negative answer. 

In Aristophanes' Acharnians 418 Dicaeopolis visits Euripides in 
order to borrow a ragged outfit. To his request for such an outfit 
Euripides replies : 

Ta itoia rpv\jj; tuiv iv ots OJVtvt 6Si 
6 &v<nrorp.ot yipaibs Tjyuvi^iTo ; 

i.e. 'What rags? [I have numerous outfits that would meet his require- 
ments] does he very likely want those of Oeneus? [they ought to be 
satisfactory].' And Dicaeopolis replies that ' [the rags of Oeneus may 
have been very admirable in their way, but] they were not the ones he 
had in mind, etc' 

Other examples of /*£»- in addition to those quoted by Kiihner 1 are : 

Soph. Aj. 791 : olfWi, ri <j>t}s, avdpmrt; (iwv 6X.u>Xafia>; 



1 Kiihner, §587, 12, where he admits that puv seems sometimes to expect an 
affirmative answer {scheint nur tine bejahende Frage einzuleilen). The other 
examples of iiwr in Aristophanes are most conveniently consulted in Dunbar's 
Concordance. 
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'Are we undone? [I have been anticipating all the time that this 
might happen].' 

Eurip. /. T. 551 : ri &' io-ro-a&is tovto; |iA» Trpoo-ijM <rot; 

'Why this lament? was he a relative of yours? [it is incomprehensible 
to me that he should have been, but otherwise I fail to understand why 
you should be affected by his fate].' 

Lucian, Timon, $•] ad fin.: xl dyaraKTii?, OrfaOt; (iAv ti Tapaxi- 
Kpowrfuu <rt; k<u prjv iwepftaKii) p(OiVuca? iirtp to pirpov xtxxapas. 

'What's the matter? Have I cheated you? [Well, perhaps I have, 
so] here 's a trifle in addition to the regular measure, etc.' 

It is now perhaps time to ask how it happens that fir) is used (and of 
this there can be no doubt) in questions expecting the answer 'no' ; 
and the explanation is perfectly simple, that such questions are purely 
rhetorical, 1 and expect the answer 'no' not because of the p.-/f, but 
because of the context. Moreover, it should be added that questions 
expecting a negative answer may be introduced by other words as well 
as by pr). An example of a rhetorical question of this sort is in 
Aeschylus, Prom. 959, where, prophesying the overthrow of the new 
ruler (Zevs) in a manner even worse and more swift than that of his 
predecessors, Prometheus asks Hermes : 

|l^j Tl 0*01 SoKU 

xapftilv vroTTT-qcrtTiiv xt tow vt'ovs fjtovs; 

The question, as the context shows, is only a stronger way of saying 
"You plainly see I have no fear of fledgeling gods," and hence is purely 
rhetorical, expecting a negative answer. 

So also in Plato's Apology, 28D, Socrates is arguing that one should 
not shirk his duty because of fear of death, and quotes the example of 
Achilles 'who made light of death and danger, but much more feared 
to live a coward's life, saying " Let me die straightway when I have 
taken vengeance on the offender," etc' Socrates then continues : 

pj) uvtok otg <ppovxi<r<u davdrov Kai kivSvvov; 'Think you (i.e. is it 



1 That no two persons will agree as to what is and what is not a rhetorical question 
U only to be expected, but disagreement in regard to the classification does not 
prevent agreement about the general principle involved. 
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possible that you think) that he had any thought of death and danger ! ' 
' Of course not.' 

But in these questions the expectation of a negative answer is not 
inherent in the prj, but is deduced from the entire context. Such a 
question can be asked equally well without /«;, as in Plato, Apology, 
37 D, when Socrates, after saying that his own citizens have become 
tired of his presence, asks: aAAoi St apa avras ota-owi paSiwt; plainly 
expecting the answer ' no,' for he adds, iroXAov yt Stl, <S 'AOrjvaloi. 

So also in Aristoph. Ran. 526 ov S)J itov p a<j>t\i<r6ax oWoti| aSwxat 
ovtos; "surely you don't intend, etc? " gets its meaning from the con- 
text. (Other examples: Av. 269, Nub. 1260, Pax 1211, Ach. 122, 
Eccl. 327.) 

A hint as to the origin of prj in questions is given by the fact that 
p-q alone (without another interrogative word) is rare before the time 
of Aeschylus. This seems to point to the fact that the interrogative 
pr\ is nothing but the ordinary negative adverb pr\ used in an interro- 
gative sentence precisely as oi is used, but, since the question was not 
concerned with fact, the keen sense of the Greek forbade him to use the 
regular negative of facts, and the result was the use of pq. On this 
supposition (which seems extremely reasonable) Spa /it) vu; would 
mean "May it perhaps not be raining?" while oi\ v« would mean 
" Is it not raining? " Later, of course, p-ij alone came to be felt as a 
sufficient interrogative. 

This then concludes the main part of the thesis : that p-q in questions 
does not regularly expect the answer ' no,' but, on the contrary, often 
awaits an affirmative answer. To make the treatment complete it 
should be stated that p-q can be used to introduce the first part of a 
double (or alternative) question, and that it is also found (with or 
without other words) in indirect questions both simple and double. 
For these facts it will be sufficient to quote a very few examples. 

Double Direct Question} — Soph. O. C. 1502 : 

H<j ris Aiot Ktpavvo'S, rj tk opjipux 
\aKai' iirippatacra. . . . ; 

i. e. 'is it perhaps thunder or a hail-storm . . . ? ' 



1 CI. also Plato, Phaeil. 78D; Kef. 442D, 466A, 479B, 436 E, quoted by Kuhncr. 
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Indirect Questions. — The frequent use of simple /uj in indirect 
questions seems to have been a comparatively late development See 
Ktihner's Grammar, § 589, Anmevk 2, This usage, however, is not 
unknown in classical Greek, but it is customary to explain such examples 
by assuming that there is some idea of fearing implied in the words on 
which such questions depend ; and it is not to be denied that some of 
the examples 1 will admit this explanation, but, from the original signifi- 
cance of /oj in questions (i. e. uncertainty or apprehension, as I have 
tried to show above) it could not be used as a colorless interrogative, 
but its use would naturally be confined to questions suggesting uncer- 
tainty or apprehension. The following examples seem to be clear cases 
of questions. 

Eurip. Orest. 209 : 

opa irapovaa, ttapOiv "HXfKTpa, irtXas 
|ti) KarBavuv crt o~vyyovos ki\t]6 oSt. 

L e. ' see whether he may not perhaps have died.' 
Soph. Ant. 1253: 

AXA' tlcropia&a pi[ rt koX Kara.<r\irov 
Kpv4>rj KaXvirru xapSta 6vp.ovp.ivrj 
iopavf irapao-Tiixovrts. 

Ibid. 278 : 

"Ava$ ipj>C rot (i^j ri icai OirjXarov 
rovpyov toS', 7 $vwoux fiovXiva rrdXcu. 

Eurip. Her. 481 : 

Kapavrfji irtpl 
6(X.u> mGio&ox (it) jrl tois iraXat xaxots 
vpocrKiipevov rt irfjpa trr/v haxvit <ppiva. 

' on my own account 
I also wish to hear if any ill, 
Added to those you have already suffered, 
Torture your soul.' — Woodhull. 

Cf. also /. T. 67, Phoen. 93. 



1 See Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, S 360, !. 
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The general tendency of verbs of this sort to be followed by an 
indirect question has been demonstrated by Professor Hale in his 
article on the Anticipatory Subjunctive in Vol. I of the Chicago Studies 
in Classical Philology. 

There can be no doubt as to the use of ftij in later Greek as an 
indirect interrogative, and it is not unreasonable to believe that its 
use in this way was developed along the same lines as its use as a 
direct interrogative (see page 313), and that, from being used at first 
in company with another interrogative word («), it later came to be 
regarded as an interrogative word by itself. The question then merely 
resolves itself into this, viz. how early we are to admit the use of prj as 
an indirect interrogative ; to my mind the indicatives in the examples 
just cited are easier explained as questions than in any other way 
(see below, page 317). 

From later Greek, an example of p-q as an indirect interrogative 
(in addition to those cited by Klihner, § 589, Anmerk 2) is Herondas 
1, 2, where, if Blass' restoration be right, the reading is : 

OVK OlpU 

p\fi T«] wap' rjpimv i£ aypoucirfi rjitu; 

Usually, however, py in indirect questions is found in company with ei, 
as Plato, Theaet. 1 63 d : ftov\6ptvo<; ipicrOai d . . . |H| olScr. 
Aristoph. Pax 1292 : 

ij yap iyw 6avpa£ov axoviav tl <rv |ii) <*ij? 
avSpoi ($ov\opa)(ov Kal KXawripaxpv tiko? vlot. 

Double Indirect Questions. — Plato, Crat. 425 B, art Kara t/xmtok 
Karat t'ri |Wj, ovtid BtajrBai. 

It is often a nice question whether /xij or ov shall be used, and 
apparently the feeling of the speaker as to whether the question is one 
oifact or not may serve to decide. Thus, in Antiph. 5, 14, /oj and ov, 
respectively, are used in successive similar questions : 

ov Set vpas Ik rutv rov Karrjyopov koyuiv tovs yo/u>vs KaTapA.v9a.vtiv, 
d KaXS>t vpXv Ktivrai r) |iij, oXX tK tuv vopuav tovs rov KaTrjyopov 
Xoyovf, tl 6p0u>i Kal vopupots vpai BiSdcKti To it pay pa ij ov. 

In regard to the mood of the verb found in questions with p,y, it 
is of course usually the indicative, but there can be no doubt that the 
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indicative in such questions may be replaced by the "anticipatory sub- 
junctive" (if this name be pleasing). Thus in Horn. Od. 5, 415 : 

p4 rut fC iicfiaivovTa {MXfl Xidajci rporl **rpr] 

mfia fiiy apvaiav; 
And Od. 5, 356 : 

u /UK iy<!>, h4 rt * /"H vi|ia(vQ8 , vy ooAok oCtc 

dtfayarwc, 
it is extremely difficult to explain the subjunctives as regular "dubita- 
tive subjunctives with the negative w," since the question emphatically 
is not negative. 1 So also in Aesch. Cho. 177 : 

pre oty 'Opitrrov Kpvfi&a Buipov jj TO&; 
where many editors, without sufficient reason, change jj to ijv. 
Plato, Phaed, 64 C Spa (iJ) aAAo rt 5 6 tfciraToe ij tovto; 
Xen. Oec. 4, 4 *Apa, l$r\ o ^.wKparrji, |»ij al*rxuv*6|Uv.Toi' Htptruty 
fiaeriXia lUfiyraaSax ; 

Tliis last example is regularly quoted as an example of the delibera- 
tive subjunctive, and to me there seems to be little doubt that, in 
origin, all of these lie very closely together.* 

If the subjunctive can be used in direct questions, it naturally follows 
that it can be used also in indirect questions, such as Plato, Phaed. 91 d, 
tooc aSjjXov iravri |>.4| u-oXAa aiipara KaTarpfyacra y) ipv)^) to TtXivraZov aM) 
AtoXXvijtiu. Moreover, I can see no conclusive reason against explaining 
in the same way simi'ar expressions in Homer, e. g. Iliad 10, 100-1 : 

Svoyitvc'ts S* av&pts <r^<Sov 17a rat, ovSc rt lSp.tr 

(Wj 7riDt koX Sia vvkto. (MvoiW)<rii<on paytddai. 



1 Other possible examples are : 

Iliad 2, 195 /11J rt x^^i/ufoi j>it.-Q . . . ; 
Iliad 5,487 /»i} rut . . . l\uf> tal t&ppa yirrpBt ; 
(Observe the subjunctive and future indicative.) 

Iliad 22, 123 p4 iur iyd iiirUupcu luv, i ti p aim i^rfyrtt; 
Odyssey 18, 334 lit) Wi t« rdx« "I/»" ijulvwv dXXo« <1«wt j ; 
These are often explained (so Monro) as a phase of the imperative use of the sub- 
junctive, or perhaps more frequently by postulating an ellipsis of some word of 
fearing. Neither of these explanations seems to me quite satisfactory for any great 
number of the examples. 

* See Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, § 293. 
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Finally, 1 ought not to omit a suggestion that, if we admit the pre- 
ceding facts, they may have some bearing on the explanation of /xif, 
pr) oi, and ov fiij with the subjunctive (or future indicative), and the 
construction with words of fearing. 

According to this explanation /oj i<mv jfaXtww; would mean 'Is it 
not perhaps difficult?' fii) rj x**- 1 ™*; 'may there not perhaps be a 
possibility of its being difficult?' ftij owe ij xnAaroV; 'may there not 
be a possibility of its not being difficult?' (cf. above p. 316), while in 
ov fir) 5 x^™* the oil at the outset denies absolutely the possibility 
suggested by fii) 5 x tt ^• e,^< ' , '• 

In regard to the construction of the words of fearing, if we admit the 
customary explanation of parataxis, it is hard to see how in expressions 
like Od. 5, 300, Sci'Soi fii) Si) rravra 6ta xtjiupria tiTrtv, the expression 
fat . . . ttirtv, as an independent clause, can be anything but a ques- 
tion introduced by pr), and if we admit the subjunctive in such questions 
we shall have one and the same simple explanation of both indicative 
and subjunctive after words of fearing. 

I am well aware that both these questions and these explanations are 
far from novel, but I mention them in the hope, if the main part of 
the thesis in regard to questions with pi) be found tenable, that some 
one else may perhaps see, more clearly than I have done, the logical 
conclusions. 

To sum up : if we insist that /iij in questions always expects a nega- 
tive answer, we do not find it easy to explain the cases where pi) 
(contained in fifiv, Kiihner, Grammatik, § 587, 12) expects an affirm- 
ative answer, nor cases of the interrogative subjunctive with /«; expecting 
an affirmative answer (Goodwin, M. T. § 293), to say nothing of the 
"disappearance of the original force of fHj" in the subjunctive with p.i) 
and /*>; ov (as well as oi /itj) ; Goodwin, M. T., p. 391. 

Moreover, the assumption of an ellipsis of a verb of fearing to explain 
independent constructions with /u£ (p. 316) is contrary to the normal 
development of language ; likewise it is difficult to impute an idea of 
fear to verbs like oTSa (p. 314) ; and, finally, if we explain the subjunc- 
tive after verbs of fearing as a phase of the imperative subjunctive, we 
must adopt another explanation for the indicative after the same verbs. 
On the other hand, if we admit that /«; in questions does not 
expect a negative answer, we have one and the same simple explanation 
for all these different constructions. 



